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BUCKS COUNTY'S NEWEST COLLECTION 
OF DISTINCTIVE SHOPS 
IN A CHARMING OLD 
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Ж The Camisole Shop No. 5 Antiques The Lion 
Fine Lingerie and Boutique A Carefully Selected Stock Of Distinctive Gifts 
Furniture - China - Decorations Wall Arrangements and Lamps 


Ж Jack B. Creamer 
Antique Jewelry 


Sarah T. Fretz Studio Ж Rexbaron 
The 1821 House Antiques and Lampshades American and European 
Antiques and Interiors Painting on Tole - Stenciling Antiques 
Ж Ronald Ellis 
Contemporary Furniture Robert Grabow The Soup Tureen 
and Interiors American and European Antiques Homemade Soups and Pies 


Route 202 and Street Road Bucks County Lahaska, Penna. 
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A potpourri of Bucks County’s rich historical 
background as depicted by Leon Carlin of South 
Hampton. 

Local history buffs may be able to identify most 
of the places and incidents shown which cover the 
span of time from the county’s inception to the 
Revolutionary War. They are all there, from Mr. 
Carlin’s favorite Indian Chief Tamanend to 
Washington sleeping and Tom Paine reading his 
pamphlet “Common Sense”. 

Another of Mr. Carlin’s works will be found 
in the Tourist’s Map of Bucks County (in pull- 
out form) on pages 16 and 17 of this issue. 


The publisher reserves the right to reject 
any advertising which it believes unac- 
ceptable for any reason. 


Unsolicited manuscripts and photographs 
must be accompanied by return postage. 
Bucks County Publications, Inc. cannot be 
responsible for such works. 


The publisher prohibits the reprinting of 
any clippings, articles or photographs 
therefrom without the express consent of 
Bucks County Publications, Inc. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 

drinks in lovely historic surround- 

ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 

ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 

Ample parking. 

Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday to 8 Р.М. 

Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 A.M. 

Except Sunday 


Bridge St, Lambertville, N.J. 
(609) 397-0202 


throu: 

Saturday 

11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunda: 


y 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
ТЇ Hearth. 

he Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler's Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


e Anna Frenzel ond Kori Hornikel 
MOM SAUERBRATEN -SNAPPER SOUP 
x HASEN PFEFFER 
Rt. 611 
114 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 348-9301 


ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS 
and Art Work 


(bought and sold) 
Bonn-Duhrkoff Company 


Est. 1946 OL 9-8888 
1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove, Pa. 
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The Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 


LANGHORNE 

Some time ago, I wrote about 
Robert Morris and Morrisville. Next 
to William Penn, James Logan and 
Tamanend, Morris was the greatest 
historical character connected with 
Bucks, whose names are perpetuated 
in the county. 

Since then, there have been sev- 
eral other outstanding men who are 
honoured by their names in our vil- 
lages and towns. 

Among them were the Lang- 
hornes. Thomas Langhorne is re- 
corded as owning the land on which 
Langhorne Borough is situated 
before 1690. It was granted to him 
by William Penn who, under his 
charter from Charles II was empow- 
ered to erect any parcels of land 
within the Province into manors and 
"to have and hold a court—baron, 
with all things whatsoever, which to 
a court — baron do belong." What- 
ever that may mean. 

Thomas' son Jeremiah inherited 
the manor from his Father. He 
changed the name manor to Lang- 
horne Park and lived there in a 
large three story house with a lower 
wing in the style of an English 
gentleman. He had numerous ser- 
vants and slaves with which to main- 
tain such an elaborate establishment. 


Besides being a wealthy man, 
Jeremiah was extremely able. He 
became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania and held 
many other important positions in 
the Province. He was also a kindly 
person for at his death he provided 
in his will for the said servants and 
the manumission of the slaves. 

Among his many activities, with 
William Penn, the brothers Grow- 
don, and William Turner, he started 
on horseback from Jeremiah's house 
to inspect the Durham lands, which 
led to the forming of the Durham 
Iron Company. 

The area of Langhorne Park was 
originally called Four Lanes End 
because two Indian trails crossed 
there. 

As time went on, more English 
Quakers settled in the neighborhood 
and Four Lanes End became known 
as Attleborough. 

At first all the houses were log 
cabins, but by 1700 what might be 
called “the Stone Age" arrived. 

Langhorne has always been a 
“residential town noted for its man- 
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Fri. and Sat. Nights 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 


Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Jun 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
"till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope. Pa 862-2784 


<, Esan Workshop 
20 S. Pine St, Doylestown, Pa 
Phone 348-2858 


€ CERAMIC SUPPLIES ө GIFTS 
€ CASTING @ DECORATING @ FIRING 
@ WEEKLY CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS 


FOLKLORE TALK Re- 


counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 


sions". The story goes that one 
young William Richardson began 
constructing a handsome house. 
When his Quaker Father came to in- 
spect it he remarked, “William isn't 
thee afraid thee will get to the bottom 
of thy purse before thee gets to the 
top of thy fine house?" 

Langhorne finally got its present 
name due to a local battle in 1876. 
The Bound Brook line of the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, now the 
Reading, was completed that year 
and a heated argument arose between 
Attleborough and Hulmeville as to 
naming the station. 

When it became obvious that no 
agreement would be reached, Mr. 
Franklin A. Comly, president of the 
railroad, took matters into his own 
hands and called it Langhorne after 
the Chief Justice. 


The Railroad brought more pros- 
perity and among the amenities and 
with the Quaker interest in educa- 
tion a public library was started. In 
1889 Miss Anna Mary Williamson 
left a considerable legacy to build the 
present building. 

Time again marched on and the 
legacy dwindled. The building be- 
came in bad repair. Fortunately for 
Langhorne, a sprightly lady named 
Mrs. Otto R. Eichel came to the 
rescue. She had, previous to her 
settling in the town, conducted her 
own Publicity Office in New York 
City. She established an Annual 
Book Fair which has become so 
successful it held its eighth event last 
May, attracting purchasers from 
many parts of the country. There is 
a special section for old and rare 
books and Mrs. Eichel told of one in- 
cident when a man poured over the 
books for a considerable time, fin- 
ally selecting one about Penn and his 
land operations. It was priced at 
$5.00 but the purchaser gave them 
$50.00 he was so delighted to find it. 

It seems his neighbors were suing 
him for a large part of his property 
which had been a Penn Grant, and 
up to this time he had been unable 
to produce any old records which 
certified his possession. He had 
heard of this particular book which 
could prove his side and had been 
seeking it. Apparently no Historical 
library had a copy. To the delighted 
interest of all concerned, he was able 
to win his case. 

During these long Summer days as 
you are "Driving Across Bucks" I 
hope these little vignettes of people 
and their place names add to the 
interest and enjoyment of your trip. 


Marion Rivinus 


DISTINCTIVE ACCESSORIES 
HANDSOME WALL ARRANGEMENTS 
UNUSUAL LAMPS AND OBJETS D'ART 
MAURICE BROCKWAY EMMETT DAVIS 
AREA CODE 215 


TEL.: 794-7037 


D : 
Gracious Dining 3 


= 


t 
Colonial ў. А 
Atmosphere 


ЕА pte Каа 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 
res ot ery Л = 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 y - 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


ore so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Cocktails Closed Monday 


Air-Conditioned 


The tree that grows 


thru ovr roof. Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


DO, OD 


See You At The Fair 
VÍS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 
Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
"YOUR PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS" © VISTA '63 
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'* Don't Pass 
The Buck!” 


M ct. 
DINNER COCKTAILS 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HorTeL 


Intersection Buck Rd 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
Elmwood 7-1125 
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TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
Established 1772 
Real Home Cooked Meals in 
delightful relaxing atmosphere. 
em lace for family dinners. 
unday - Closed Monday. 
Newtown 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WO 8-3341 


ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 P.M. 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 
Ample Parking 


Rodte 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


Driving 
Across Bucks 


NEW PLANNING 
COMMISSION NEWSLETTER 
URGES DENSITY ZONING 

In a radical departure of future 
housing developments, the latest 
newsletter of the Bucks County 
Planning Commission explores the 
advantage of density zoning. This 
encourages the clustering of homes 
on smaller lots with an amount of 
land set aside for common open 
space. 

We frankly would feel very un- 
comfortable if we were any closer 
to our next door neighbor and frank- 
ly we doubt if any common open 
space, say a block away, were of 
much value to us. 

Sorry, we doubt that density or 
cluster development is the answer to 
our open space problem. 
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"THE MAGIC NEEDLE" 
GAINS NATIONWIDE 
ATTENTION 

Mrs. Michael Ellis sent along a 
note on the recent needle artwork 
exhibit at the Parry Barn Gallery in 
New Hope. 

In addition to papers from New 
England to Florida, the group at- 
tracted wide attention through News- 
week magazine. As they say in the 
theater world, the exhibit is going 
‘on tour’ with stops in Westchest- 
er County as well as Boston and 
Miami. 
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PLANNERS OPPOSE 

RIVER ROAD CLOVERLEAF 

In reaffirming its support for the 
proposed Delaware River bridge, 
north of New Hope, the Bucks 
County Planning Commission main- 
tained that it is important to “pre- 
serve the character and scenic value” 
of Pennsylvania Route 32, River 
Road. 
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po Crafters 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton —.Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Lay! bay AUT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 


Oldwick 


Relcontiv 


Group — Vocal & Instrumental 
Dance Music 
For Parties — Wedding — Banquets 
Available from Trio to 
8-Piece Orchestra 
Box 136 R.D.1, New Hope or 
Call 794-7765 


NEW HOPE 


Adjacent to Bucks County Playhouse 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


* PENNSYLVANIA 


LUNCHEON - DINNER 


SUPPER - HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Evenings 
Dancing to the Music of Dick Averre 


Restaurant Closed Sunday — Reservations—Call 862-2035 


d 


Something New 
and Wanderful has 
been planned for you at 


THE VINEYARDS 


RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


American & Continental 
Cuisine 


BETHLEHEM PIKE, SPRING HOUSE, PA. Г] MI-6 9333 
ЕЕЕ“ 


Picture 
\ Framing 


@ Unusual 
Art 


Kaoru Kawano 


Bucks County Glass Co. 
Hulmeville, Pa. SK 7-6514 
1% mi. East of Langhorne 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collection 
of milk glass in Bucks 
County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 P.M. 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
s va Pickup and Delivery. 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 


ROGER W. KRAUT 


eweters 


29-31 W. State St. Doylestown 
Ph. 348-4884 


WALKING ACROSS BUCKS 

Donald B. Kooker of Point Pleas- 
ant has been doing a terrific pro- 
motional job for Bucks County with 
the Original Bucks County Walking 
Sticks. 

Mr. Kooker was nice enough to 
drop in the office the other day with 
a couple of the Walking Sticks which 
are of beautiful polished walnut. 
They are presently shipping to over 
30 states and present plans call for 
over 10,000 between now and 
Christmas. 

Upcoming promotions . . . the 
Walking Sticks will be featured at 
the Caswell Massey Awards dinner 
October 21 in New York. The Fitz- 
gerald’s of WOR have given them a 
highly favorable response. Other 
national promotions concern Vogue, 
Esquire and Harper’s Bazaar. 
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RING THE BELLS 
FOR FREEDOM 

Two young Yankees, Eric Sloane 
(an artist) and Eric Hatch (a 
writer) are promoting a ringing of 
every bell in America this Fourth of 
July. The idea is a revision of the 
old custom of ringing the bells for 
freedom. 
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J. THOMPSON NEELY 

VISITS OLD HOMESTEAD 

A direct descendant of both 
Robert Thompson and William 
Neely, Mr. J. Thompson Neely, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Washington Crossing Foun- 
dation. 

The purpose of the newly formed, 
non-profit Foundation is to aid in 
promoting the educational and in- 
spirational aspects of Washington 
Crossing State Park and preserving 
its rich heritage of historical land- 
marks. 
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STUDENTS DANCE FOR 
JOSE LIMON AT RAMBLERNY 

Recent exciting events at Ram- 
blerny, Camp for the Performing 
Arts, New Hope include a demon- 
stration of modern dance combined 
with a swim-picnic. 

The guest list included Nadia 
Chilkovsky of the Philadelphia 
Dance Academy and Ruth Ubell of 
the Foundation for Modern Dance 
Education of Hackensack, N.J. 

The students, who came to Ram- 
blerny to dance particularly for 
noted dancer Jose Limon, ranged in 
age from eight to fifteen. 


Orpe-Tyue Chart Suor 
axo Cotvray Stront 


14 $. State Street 


Iw HISTORIC NEWTOWN 


Pick ~ Poke and Peruse 


Snijf, Whiff and Shop in an 
Unhurried Atmosphere 


ALL YEAR ROUND 
DO IT THY SELF SHOP 


WO 8.3593 
Ed and Dorothy Gillis 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight-" 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.I. 


ee qv 9.9 €. 9? * @ 8. $9 258 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT но. 


New Норе Daily 9-6 


THOMAS TRANSISTOR ORGANS 
Music Studios 


Yamaha Pianos 
Piano Tuning and Repairs 


Tyson MUSIC 


331 N. Main St., Doylestown 348-9657 
Mon., Thurs., & Fri. Eves. ‘til 9 p.m. 


7A Old York Road at 
Bristol Rd. 
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CALENDAR 


Each month Bucks County Life Calen- 
dar covers events of general interest 
(open to the public) in Bucks County. 


We will be glod to hove items brought 
to our attention one month before pub- 
lication, such as: Theatre, Exhibits, 
Films, Lectures, Sports, Art, Music. 


Events 


Fourth of July Celebration — Julv 4, 
Washinaton Crossing State Park, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. 


7th Annual Lower Bucks Soap Rcx 
Derby — July 12, Woodburne Road, 
Five Points, Levittown. 


Seventh Annual Auto Show --- August 
22-23 New Hope-Solebury School 
grounds, Rt. 202, New Hope. 


Fifth Annual Commemoration of State 


Park Memorial Building — Sept. 19, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Art 


Painting & Sculpture Exhibition — 
July 3-25, Parry Barn, New Hope. 


Tinicum Art Festival — July 11, 
Stover House Grounds 1-9:00 p.m. Rain 
date July 12, Erwinna. 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen An- 
nual Exhibition — August 1-30, Parry 
Barn, New Hope. 


Art Exhibits — Every weekend July & 
August, 2-5 p.m. Stover Mill, Erwinna. 


Theater 


Lambertville Music Circus — June 23- 
July 5, “No Strings", Mt. Airy, Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 


Bucks County Playhouse — July 1-11, 
25th Anniversary Show, “A Perfect 
Frenzy” starring Shelly Berman. 


Lambertville Music Circus — July 7- 
12 "Music Man” Mt. Airy, Lambert- 
ville. 


Town & Country Players — July 10- 
11 & 17-18, “The Best Man", Town & 
Country Players Barn, Route 263 between 
Buckingham and Furlong, 8:30 p.m. 


Bucks County Playhouse — July 13- 
25 "А Thousand Clowns” starring James 
Whitmore, New Hope. 


Lambertville Music Circus — July 14- 
19 “Blossom Time" Mt. Airy, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. 


Lambertville Music Circus — July 21- 
August 2, "The Sound of Music", Mt. 
Airy, Lambertville, N. J. 


Bucks County Playhouse — July 27- 
Aug. 8 “Тһе Choice Is Murder", New 


Hope. 

Langhorne Players — August 1-8, 
"Under the Yum Yum Tree", The Born, 
Woodburne Road, Langhorne. 


Lambertville Music Circus — August 
4-30 “My Fair Lady", Mount Airy, Lam- 
bertville, N. J. 


Bucks County Playhouse — August 
10-22, “Bus Stop” starring Johnnie Ray, 
New Hope. 


Town & Country Players — August 
21-22 & 28-29, "Summer & Smoke"', Rt. 
263 between Buckingham & Furlong 
8:30 p.m. 


Bucks County Playhouse—August 24- 
Sept. 5, ''The Glass Rooster" starring 
Michael Allinson, New Hope. 


Bucks County Playhouse — Sept. 7- 
19, “Our Town" starring Arthur God- 
frey. Closing production, New Hope. 


Animal Shows 


Lilliput Farms Horse Show — July 4 
Lederach, Pa. 


Lower Bucks County Hospital Horse 
Show — July 12. Pineway Farms, Wood- 
burne Rd. Langhorne. 


Buxmont Riding Club Horse Show— 
July 18, Hilltown, Pa. 


Warrington Lions Horse Show—August 
2. Chalfont, Pa. 


Wissahickon "Volley Pony Club — 
August 9, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Dog Show — August 9. Annual Sanc- 
tion Match, World War II Memorial 
Field, Doylestown. 


Bucks County Kennel Club Dog Show 
— August 9-16, World War 11 Memorial 
Field, Doylestown. 


Pineway Farms Horse Show—August 
16 Woodburne Road, Langhorne, Pa. 


North Penn Horse Show — August 22 
North Wales, Pa. 


Northampton Riding Association Horse 
Show — August 30. 


Antique Shows 


Antique Show — July 9-11. New 
Hope-Solebury School grounds RT 202, 
New Hope. 


Fairs 


County Fair — August 1. Picnic 
grounds, Rolling Hills Road, Bedminster. 

World’s Fair — August 12-15 — An- 
nual Street Fair, New Hope. 


16th Annual Middletown Grange Fair 
August 20-22. Newtown-Yardley Road, 
Newtown. 


Flower Shows 


Pennsylvania Bonsai Society Exhibi- 
tion — September 5-20. Dwarf Trees 
& Plants. Parry Barn, New Hope. 


38th Annual Fall Flower Show — 
Sept. 11-12 Community House, Philmont 
Ave. near Street Road, Trevose, Fri. 3-10 
p.m., Sat. 1-9 p.m. 
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WHERE 
TO DINE 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler's Village in Lahaska. Open 7 days 
a week. Monday through Saturday 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. — From 12 noon to 8 p.m. 
on Sunday (794-7051). 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
wéll-fireplace, glows by the creek lighting 
diners. Check giant blackboard menu for 
delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the unique 
charm and atmosphere in a typical Bucks 
County setting. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, D'nner, Cocktails, open 
everyday except Sunday. 


Playhouse Inn hosted by Tom Reddy tor 
luncheon, dinner and late-evening supper. 
Conveniently located adjacent to the fam- 
ous Bucks County Playhouse, the Inn fea- 
tures dancing on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings. Hotel accommodations 
— For reservations, phone 862- 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Village Kitchen (Formerly Marge's)— 
15 W. Oakland Ave. Lunch and dinner. 
Open every day including Sunday. Reason- 
able prices. 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a half 
miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill built 
in 1714. Mill supplied flour to Washing- 
ton's army. Terrace dining—unusual bar. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a поте well known 
in restaurant circles. Try Walter's Caesar 
Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. Bar. 


On the Jersey Side 
Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this historic 
old country hotel. L-D Candlelight bar ‘til 
2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food served 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily. 


River's Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio's, "Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American fav- 
orites. 


Continued оп P 30 


HART 
SCHOOL 
HOUSE 


The Coat of Arms pictured is that of the Hart Family. 
Oliver Hart, who resided in Charleston, South Carolina, 
sent to London, England, for the wax impression of the 
Coat of Arms. A gentleman there took it out of the 
heraldry office and sent it to him on a Seal of Brown 
Chrystal set in Gold. It came to him charged at two 
Guineas. 

It was then sent to a brother living in Warminster not 
later than 1761 and probably as early as 1757. 


by Beverly Blackway 


nce again Warminister Township 

has a "Hart's School House 

The Joseph Hart Elementary 
School is the fourth Hart school 
building in 231 years. This one is 
named for the great Revolutionary 
patriot and citizen who lived in 
Warminster Township. 

The first building was erected 
probably about 1730, on the east 
side of Newtown Road, north of 
Street Road. The site is on the for- 
mer Samuel Walker farm, now Navy 
property belonging to the Johnsville 
Naval Air Development Center. 
The next two schoolhouses were 
built on the same forty perch lot in 
1756 and 1831, each building being 
torn down and the new one built to 
replace the old. 

The records available do not state 
why the early school was called 
"Hart's". Actually it was the War- 
minster School House but “common- 
ly called Hart’s Szchool House". Pos- 
sibly the Harts were the motivating 
force behind the first school and 
supplied most of the materials or 
funds. Since it was built on what was 
then Longstreth land, it could not 
have been named after the site. 

Little is known of the 1730 build- 
ing. In 1756 the Articles of Agree- 
ment state that “Whereas the school- 
house in which James Stirling doth 
now teach is too small, dark and 
other ways insufficient to accomo- 
date the scholars that do at present 
attend the same, and as no additions 
can be made commodious, and so 
as to answer the purposes intended 
(to wit) the learning Latin, Greek, 
etc. as well as English without being 
at almost as much expense as to 
build one entirely new. Wherefore 
we the underwritten being willing 
(as much as in us lies) to encourage 
Literature and Knowledge agree to 
and with each other to tear down 
the old house and build a new stone 
house in the place thereof . . . one 
story high with a partition through 
the same, a good fireplace in one 
end and a stove in the other. . .” 
This building was 36 feet long and 
18 feet wide. 


Unfortunately, the walls of this 
second building were put up late in 
the fall and were injured by the 
frost before the mortar set properly. 
Thus in 1831 it was nezessary to tear 
this down and to build а new опг. 
The third school building was built 
at a cost of $320.28. The people 
raised $297.75 by subscriptions and 
$21.20 from sale of the old lumber 
to pay for the cost. 


It is interesting to note that hu- 
man nature does not change much 
through the years. Even back in 
1831 meetings were sometimes 
sparsely attended. The first time a 
meeting was called to plan the build- 
ing of the third school, only seven 
people attended. Those present 
agreed to adjourn until another day 
and give more notice throughout the 
neighborhood. At the second meet- 
ing only five persons showed up. 

One person wrote, “On the 19th 
of March 1831, some of the inhabit- 
ants again met agreeably to ad- 
journment when the lamentable fact 
that only five persons had taken suf- 
ficient interest in the proper edu- 
cation, to be induced to attend in 
order to provide a suitable house for 
their accomodation. It evinced a 
great apathy and sad departure from 
the ensulous (sic) spirit of our fore- 
fathers, who in 1756 were willing to 
erect a large house for the accomo- 
dation of a classical school in addi- 
tion to a common English one. Our 
township in the early settlement of 
Pennsylvania took the lead in edu- 
cation and Tennent had his far 
famed “Log College” located on the 
York Road on 1728 from where 
emanated some of our men of early 
renown in this state. At that time no 
academy existed in Philadelphia. 

However, the building plans final- 
ly did progress and the Building 
Committee decided to have a house 
21 feet wide and 27 feet long. Every- 
body helped pull the old stone house 
down, removed the rubbish, and 
helped dig out the foundation of the 
new one. The school was finished in 
August, 1831 and taught by Elijah 
W. Beans. William Maddock suc- 
ceeded him. It is recorded that Mr. 
Maddock was a noted penman and 
and made all the pens, which were 
quills. 

In addition to being a school- 
house, Hart's was also used as a 
community center. In 1793 and 
longer the Moral Society met there 
for debate and the Warminster De- 
bating Society, a literary association, 
held meetings between 1831 and 
1860. Political and moral questions 
were discussed at these debates, with 
well-known men of the day partici- 
pating. 

Church services and a Bible class 
were often held here. Singing lessons 
for the young people were held on 
winter evenings. 

This building was torn down 
about 1860 or 1861 when three 
new schoolhouses were built on 
Street Road. 
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By Betty Stedman 


Bell from Philadelphia's . Inde- 

pendence Hall to its place in 
the Zion Reformed Church in Allen- 
town contains as much mystery as 
ever sprang from the fertile imagina- 
tion of an Agatha Christie! Many 
details about the bell itself and much 
of the information about that first 
trip to escape capture by the British 
when they occupied Philadelphia 
during the Revolutionary War have 
become the best kept secrets of that 
period and only hints and fragments 
from old documents and diaries give 
vague clues to the answers of such 
questions as: How many Liberty 
Bells were there? Were both taken 
to Allentown? 

If so, who drove which on what 
route and stopped where? When did 
the final dramatic zig-zig crack 
occur that silenced the bell for all 
time? The answers are many and 
varied and much of the confusion 
lies in the fact that the patriots and 


T HE dramatic trek of the Liberty 
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the Continental Army were so busy 
trying to confuse the British under 
General Howe that some of the 
answers in this mystery of our 
Liberty Bell may never be answered 
with complete accuracy. However 
a combination of research and a due 
regard to legitimate tradition can 
establish some answers within a 
reasonable degree. Perhaps all his- 
tory reviewed with the icy eye of the 
mathematically correct could be re- 
written in a way that would shock 
us to our bootstraps! 

The origin of the Bell from the 
records of the Pennsylvania German 
Society, stems from an act of 
Assembly of the Province, October 
16, 1751, when this body ordered 
it to be procured and hung in the 
newly erected tower of the state 
house. It also directed that an in- 
scription be added to the bell: “Pro- 
claim Liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of." This is from Leviticus XXV, 
10th verse which was particularly 


Allentown, 


appropriate as the verse in full runs 
“And ye shall hallow the 50th year 
and proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land, unto the inhabitants there 
of; it shall be a jubilee unto ye;... 
and the bell was ordered to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Char- 
ter of Liberties presented to the 
Assembly of the Colony by William 
Penn in 1701. 

Isaac Norris ordered it from 
London and excerpts from his letters 
to his agent in England give a 
graphic picture of its early troubles. 
His first letter tells of its arrival and 
the second informs the agent that the 
bell *was cracked by a stroke of the 
clapper without any other violence, 
as it was hung up to try the sound". 
In his third letter he says the bell 
was cast, then recast a second time 
and hung in place and a fourth letter 
orders a second bell similiar to the 
first with exactly the same inscrip- 
tion. On September 1, 1752, accord- 
ing to Norris, the second bell ar- 
rived and, “we are making a clock 


for it of our own manufacture." In 
November 1753, Norris writes for 
another bell, offering to return the 
recast-flawed bell. The records states 
(and here history gets very murky 
indeed) that a second bell was made 
by Lister and shipped to the Prov- 
ince and on August 13, 1745, Norris 
asked whether the Assembly should 
return the old Bell to England in 
part-payment for the new one or 
keep them both. It was decided to 
pay for the new bell but they decid- 
ed "to keep the old one for such 
uses as this house may thereafter 
appoint." 

"The new bell was installed lower 
in the tower for the clock in the 
striking of the hours." 

At least one of the new bells, if 
indeed there were two as is in- 
dicated, is recorded in the annals 
of the Pennsylvania German Society 
—“It appears that this second bell 
was discarded in 1828 as the clock- 
bell and was given to the Roman 
Catholic Congregation of St. Augus- 
tine. It fell and was destroyed, when 
the church was burned in an anti- 
catholic riot on May 8, 1844. 

However, in “The Liberty Bell in 
Allentown" by John Baer Stoudt 
this mate of the Liberty Bell is firm- 
ly disposed of in another fashion. 
"This second bell when it arrived in 
1754, was installed in the west end 
of the State House along with a 
clock, which struck the hours on the 
bell, where it remained until 1777 
when the bells were taken out of the 
city. After this all trace is lost, of 
this mate of the Liberty Bell, bearing 
the same biblical inscription. Per- 
haps it still lies buried in the river 
at Trenton, or was it brought to 
Allentown with the other bells? " 

What we can call the Trenton 
theory was incerporated in Belisle's 
History of Independence Hall 
(1859) and was firmly believed for 
almost a century. “While the British 
threatened to take Philadelphia this 
bell together with that belonging to 
Christ Church was taken down and 
conveyed to the river near Trenton 
where they were buried in the 
water." 

There seems no doubt that there 
were at least two duplicate bells, 
cast by different makers, hung in 
Independence Hall, taken out of the 
city before the arrival of the British 
and returned the following year. 
Trains of wagons did take records 
and stores out of danger to Trenton 
but they were later transferred from 
there to Allentown with the stores 
and bells. Maybe this story confused 
the enemy, it certainly succeeded in 
confusing generations of Americans. 


In June 16, 1777 — The assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania voted "that the 
president and council be authorized 
... to remove. . . all the bells be- 
longing to the several churches and 
other public buildings and also the 
copper and brass in this city to some 
place of safety, upon the near ap- 
proach of an enemy to the city," 
and on September 14, 1777 it was 
so ordered and a Colonel Flower 
employed carpenters and other 
workmen to take down the bells . . . 
and convey them away. In Septem- 
ber 23, 1777 an entry in the diary of 
Elizabeth Drinker states clearly “All 
ye bells in ye city are certainly taken 
away.” 

Under the threat of momentary 
invasion, feverish preparations were 
made by the patriots to convey 
goods and families to a place of safe- 
ty and the flow of horse-drawn 
wagons and drays pouring out of 
Philadelphia to the West and North 
reached proportions estimated by 
many historians as over 3000 in 
those last few days before the enemy 
appeared. 

A September 18th entry in the 
Diary of the Brethren’s House at 
Bethlehem tells of “A continual train 
of army wagons into the place” and 
Victor Rosewater in his “The 
Liberty Bell — Its History & Signi- 
ficance (1926) quotes another 
entry: “September 24, 1777, the 
whole of the heavy baggage of the 
army, in a continuous train of 700 
wagons, direct from camp, arrived 
under escort of 20 troops, com- 
manded by Col. William Polk of 
North Carolina. They encamped on 
the south side of the Lehigh. 
Among the things brought here were 
the church bells of Philadelphia and 
the wagon in which the state house 
bell was loaded, broke down and had 
to be unloaded.” 

Another interesting touch was the 
fact that there were two Colonel 
Polks, both from West Virginia, 
both of them closely associated with 
the movements of stores and troops! 

However, the breakdown of the 
Liberty Bell wagon in Bethlehem 
precipitates another controversy 
which has been raging for years. Two 
highly respected Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, John Jacob Mickley and 
Frederick Leaser, both of whom 
were in the wagon train claimed to 
have carried the Bell from Philadel- 
phia to Allentown. 

Leaser, also spelled Lieser, hand- 
ed down a word of mouth tradition 
that has had historians tearing their 
hair. Shortly after an article appear- 
ed in 1927 on John Jacob Mickley’s 


* claim to have driven the bell to safe- 


ty, Joshua E. Leaser declared and 
made a deposition before John N. 
Bernecker, Alderman, relative to a 
statement made to him by the late 
Reverend Dubbs, pastor of Salem 
Reformed Congregation in Allen- 
town ... “In the minds of the older 
people there is no doubt, that Leaser 
and not Mickley hauled the Bell 
from Philadelphia to Allentown. 
My father always told me that Leas- 
er brought the bell to the church. 
Why should my father have told me 
quite frequently that he (Leaser) 
hauled the bell . . . if Mickely hauled 
it? My father said . . . “When I be- 
came pastor . . . the people spoke of 
the bells having been there. At that 
time there were members still living 
who had seen them and they told me 
that a Mr. Leaser from the upper 
end of the county near the 
mountains had brought them there, 
and that besides the State House 
Bell, several smaller bells were on 
the wagon, also that in Bethlehem 
one of the rear wheels of the wagon 
broke and that after getting it fixed, 
he followed the other teams to 
Allentown. 

In support of Mickley's claim, the 
tradition has been handed down in 
the Mickley family “that John Jacob 
Mickley hauled the Bell to Bethle- 
hem, where his wagon broke down, 
when it was transferred to Frederick 
Leaser's wagon who brought it on to 
Allentown" and this tradition is not 
contradicted by any documentary 
evidence. 

A bronze memorial tablet on the 
Zion church in Allentown commem- 
orates the saving of the bell and 
confirms word-for-word the Mickley 
tradition. 

Considering that the bell weighed 
approximately 2080 pounds and the 
very strong possibility that there 
were twin bells carried to Allentown 
as well as perhaps ten more with 
corresponding weights, it seems very 
logical there were more drivers than 
one or even two. Also the bells had 
to be spirited through the British 
lines along a route alive with Tories 
and spies and secrecy was essential. 

It seems perfectly possible that the 
drivers themselves could have been 
confused, in all honesty. From the 
18th to the 24th of September the 
heavy wagons rumbled through the 
countryside and could scarcely have 
been unobserved, due to the size of 
the force and the protecting militia. 
However the careful, secret planning 
of Army Wagon Master Joseph 
Thornburg and Jacob Hiltzheimer 


Continued оп P 26 
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HOMOSEXUAL 


THE FORWARD LOOK BY LEWIS J. 


Paul Glassman has been practicing medicine in Bucks County for 19 years. He is a general practitioner and, 
in the established tradition, is a man who imparts not only effective medicine but whose quiet, re-assuring manner im- 
proves his patients psychically as well as physically. 

Paul was graduated with honors from a mid-western university, saw combat in the Army during World War 11, 
and now, at 48, is an unusually productive member 0f the community with an inner sense of accomplishment. 

Dr. Glassman is on the staff of a major hospital, is a a past chairman of one of the more famous charity fund- 
raising campaigns, and is a member of several other civic organizations including the Janus Society. 

Yes, Paul Glassman is typical of many men and part of his being typical is that in some respects of his life he 
is, like most men, different from the majority. 

Not all men, for instance, follow football, and, as in Paul's case, not all men are members of the Janus Society. 
Also, not all men are homosexuals. 

What would Paul's patients and friends say if they knew he were homosexual? Some of them, heterosexual and 
homosexual, do know. And as Paul said, “I am sure some of the people I know and treat would be angry at what they 
would consider a betrayal. They might call me perverted, sinful, unlawful, unreliable and a corruptor of children. 
These individuals would probably make more noise than the great majority, but 1 am sure that, in the long run, most 
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consent of the authors. 


3 This article is the initial section of a 
> forthcoming book on the homosex- 

ual problem. No part of this work 
l i may be reprinted without the written 


COOPERSMITH AND CLARK P. POLAK 


of those I know will be somewhat surprised, but let the matter rest at that." _ 


In doing research, surprisingly enough, we found that Dr. Paul Glassman is correct in his estimation of his 
friends and his patients. In the words of an area resident “I’m not concerned whether someone is homosexual or not, 
but everyone else is. My attitudes are fairly enlightened, but the general public would never stand for it." We attempted 
to trace down the "general public." We interviewed 103 peaple. We asked them, "Would you be alarmed if you 
found that a friend was homosexual," 11 answered "Yes." 

We asked, “Would you be alarmed if you found that yaur family physician was homosexual," and to this 24 
answered "Yes". But to the question, "Would your friends be algrmed if they found out that one of their friends was 
homosexual, 78 answered “Yes” and to the question, “Would yaur friends be alarmed if they found out that their phy- 
sician was homosexual," 96 answered "Yes." 

No absolute truth can be drawn from this small sampling, but we do feel that it tends to substantiate Dr. Glass- 
man's statement. 


Paul Glassman is one of the majority (85% ) of all hamasexuals who are completely unapparent as such. Like 
lawyers, judges, policemen, military leaders, teachers, ditch diggers, athletes, etc., Paul would have to say, "You know, 
I'm homosexual", for anyone to actually know. 
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Persons who dislike homosexuals often claim homo- 
sexuals do not simply have a different sexual orientation, 
but that they are totally undesirable persons. When the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission states, "It is the estab- 
lished policy of the Civil Service Commission that homo- 
sexuals are unsuitable for appointment to or retention in 
the Federal Service . it must be with the idea that 
homosexuals are undesirable as workers or as social 
beings — for they are presumably not employing them to 
perform sex acts. And when the U.S. Army says, "Homo- 
sexuals are unfit for military service because their pres- 
ence impairs the morale and discipline of the army and 
homosexuality is a manifestation of a severe personality 
defect which appreciably limits the ability of such indi- 
viduals to function effectively in society," it would not be 
naive to ask, "How do homosexuals impair morale and 
discipline? In what ways are they unfit for military 
service?" 

When you compare the Army regulation with the fact 
that over 1,000,000 homosexual men and women served 
during World War II and were not apparent as such 
(much less as evidencing serious disturbances and mal- 
functions), we must ask: “What is the basis for this regu- 
lation?" 

The Janus Society, (described later) has recently pub- 
lished statistics to indicate that approximately 97% of all 
homosexuals enter the armed forces. Insofar as they serve 
with the same ability as heterosexuals, what is the 
validity of: the Army's regulation and of its-issuance of 
less than honorable discharges upon discovery? 

lassman is an example of a homosexual, but he 
is not an answer to the question: who are homosexuals? 
As a sample, however, he is much closer to the answer 
than the portrait sometimes drawn of homosexuals as 
unhappy persons whose pathological souls hang in a 
limbo of movie melodrama between absurd comedy and 
horror thrillers. 

What does a homesexual look like? Walk down a 
street and count faces. Statistically, every tenth one you 
see is that of a homosexual. What does a homosexual 
sound like? Count the voices around you. Statistically, 
every tenth voice is that of a homosexual. And the con- 
versation, and the thoughts as well. But what, you may 
ask, of the efeminant man, the burly, masculine woman 

—persons who appear homosexual? Such persons may 
well be heterosexual. 

Once we are aware of how many Americans are 
homosexual, the myth that they are a different sort of 
people must be put aside. If, homosexuals are as num- 
erous as Kinsey indicates, and if generally we are not 
aware of sexual orientation from a person’s appearance, 
conversation or manners, we must realize that homosex- 
uals are socially diverse and not extraordinary. 

They are, by that popular word, average.” 

At one point in our research, we were asked, “TIl 
accept the fact that homosexuals are average, but isn’t 
their behavior abhormal?" 

Dr. Wardell B. Pomery, co-author of the Kinsey 
Reports, answered that question at a recent Janus Society 
lecture by outlining five criteria by which the normality or 
abnormality of homosexuality could be judged. 

1. Statistical — Since 37% of American males have 
had a minimum of one overt homosexual experi- 
ence and an additional 1346 react erotically to 
other males without overt sexual contact, (totaling 
50%) the statistical incidence of homosexual be- 
havior in practice and positive interest is too high 
to make it abnormal. In addition, 1896 of these 
males have had at least as much homosexual as 
heterosexual experience for a three year period. 
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Four per cent of all males are exclusively homo- 
sexual for life. The figures for female homosex- 
uality are roughly 1/3 to 1/2 that of the male— 
ascribable to the lower sexual interest of women. 

2. Phylogenetic — Mammals in general, including 
man, exhibit homosexual behavior “in abundance", 
so that by the standards of mammalian life homo- 
sexuality is normal. 

3. Moral — According to current morality, homo- 
sexuality is abnormal. 

4. Legal — Since in 49 of the 50 United States certain 
homosexual acts are illegal (Illinois is excepted), 
homosexual behavior, legally, is abnormal. 

5. Social — Dr. Pomeroy agrees with the American 
Law Institute and the Group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry that private sex acts of consenting 
adults ought not be the concern of society, insofar 
as such sex acts have no adverse affect on society. 
Homosexuality considered as such an act is there- 
fore normal. 


We were also asked: "Isn't homosexual behavior 
detrimental to homosexuals and to society?" 

In answer, The Janus Society has commented: 

"To describe the private sexual acts of consenting 
adults as having a negative social effect is to describe an 
act of magic. Private sexual acts cannot affect persons 
who do not participate in them and who are, in particular, 
not even aware of them. The only real effect of personal 
sex upon society is indirect and positive. Individuals with 
happy sex lives are usually happier in general and thus 
may contribute more positively to their society." 

But social prejudice harms homosexuals as it harms 
any minority. More important than the effects of occa- 
sional arrests (in reality, few homosexuals are ever ar- 
rested) is the fear of arrest and the stigma of possible 
legal action. 

Stigma is the main penalty of being homosexual in 
America. 

It may be difficult to imagine the homosexual having 
lived half his life with his sexuality subject to opprobrium 
and disgust. As the homosexual matures, his homosex- 
uality is rarely mentioned, rarely depicted in popular 
media, rarely hinted in general society. He matures with 
fear of the consequences that might befall him if his 
secret were known. When he grows older, he often dis- 
covers that his religion considers him sinful. He discovers 
that his own government rejects him and might not mind 
jailing him. 

Even if a man is never arrested or directly rejected, 
what must the consequences be of decades of such oblique 
rejection? It is the quiet, insistent climate that says: I 
condemn you," that makes existance difficult for homo- 
sexuals. 


Seldom are homosexuals touched by the exceptional 
and violent things which can conceivably happen to them. 
But the social and legal stigmas are real. They touch 
some homosexuals sufficiently to cause them to believe 
the myth of their own "sickness." For what used to be 
called a crime. in parts of the popular mind has now 
become a "sickness," which is a simply milder version of 
the same attitude. 


There is a practice today of quoting and misquoting 
statements about homosexuals. Recent typical newspaper 
columns read: 

the medical profession maintains that homo- 
sexuality is an ‘illness’ and that homosexuals are 

‘emotionally disturbed’ victims of ‘arrested develop- 

ment.’ ” 
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and from a medical column. . . 

"The homosexual is a pathetic figure, subject to 
continual harassment including blackmail, and fearful 
of ever finding happiness in his life. It is a shame 
that most people.regard him with contempt rather 
than sympathy." 

These statements paraphrase a few concepts that en- 
courage a new popular image of homosexuals as "sick". 
Other statements which hold homosexuals to be rather 
average persons (Kinsey, Hooker, van den Haag, etc.) 
are not usually quoted. 

When we speak of homosexuals we refer to millions of 
Americans, and there is little medical information which 
has ever truly examined them. We must remember, 
psychiatric opinions are in actuality based on the exam- 
ination of relatively few persons who are usually psychia- 
tric patients and who are, by definition, disturbed, whether 
they be heterosexual or homosexual. No one may reason- 
ably generalize about millions of persons from such 
experiences, limited to patients in therapy. Only a study 
with sufficient sampling drawn from various categories 
of persons will yield plausible medical information. To 
date, the studies by The Institute for Sex Research (Kin- 
sey Reports) make the only statements regarding human 
sexuality based on the examination of thousands of per- 
sons from genuinely diversified areas of society. Accord- 
ing to these studies, homosexuality is considered as “pref- 
erence"—not an "illness." 

Only by the practice of our relegating traditionally 
sanctioned heterosexual experiences to the provence of an 
absolute category, as though it included all human sexual 
preferences, is it possible to call other forms of sexual 
activity abnormal. It is upon this single judgment that 
the argument against all so-called “deviant” sexuality 
rests. Medical opinion cannot, in fact, support the de- 
scription of abnormality for homosexuality without this 
judgment which is itself not a medical or scientifically 
based judgment but rather a traditional one which 
reflects an arbitrary viewpoint. To see the matter in 
other terms, one's attitude toward many things including 
"deviant" sex is based merely upon how seriously one 
regards traditional social attitudes. 


Even if a man is never arrested or directly rejected, 
what must the consequences be of decades of such oblique 
rejection? It is the quiet, insistant climate that says: “I 
condemn you," that makes existance difficult for homo- 
sexuals. 

In the case of the homosexual, his “sickness” seems to 
have come after the fact of the prejudice. We may there- 
fore expect the degree of his "sickness" to subside in the 
future—not due so much to any shift of scientific position 
but rather to the decline of prejudice. 


In history, and even today, the range of statements 
made about homosexuals runs the gamut of human imag- 
inings. They have been credited with everything from su- 
perior intelligence and artistic capacity to demonism. The 
Emperor Justinian, who was troubled by earthquakes, de- 
duced that homosexuals were the cause and punished them 
by death. 


The 18th century book, Plain Reasons for the Growth 
of Sodomy in England, credited homosexuality to a variety 
of causes including the drinking of tea and the pernicious 
influence of Italian Opera. 


Homosexual practice in some societies is encour- 
aged. In others, it is treated indifferently. Today, in only 
a minority of countries, such as ours, are any homosexual 
acts illegal. Justinian's earthquakes, though they don't 
tremble with the ferocity of old, still quiver with enough 


action to make some judges stern and reproachtul as they 
sentence the occasional homosexual defendent. 


Homosexuals have been causally linked with such 
auspicious events as the decline of Western Civilization 
and such refinements of aesthetic capability as the art of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michaelangelo (both reputedly 
homosexual). 

Were Justinian's earthquakes real? They have, indeed, 
survived a long time, though lately they have metamor- 
phosed into a gentler turmoil. Or was the trembling to 
which he listened, and which some men hear today, 
superstition, a fear turned panic which seeks any irrevelent 
bystander for persecution? 

Today we listen to underground rumblings with a 
seismograph. And we listen to the words of scientists for 
ever more accurate descriptions of what man is and does. 
With the meaning of homosexuality, as with many things, 
we have no full agreement. About thirty medical opin- 
ions can be found to answer the question: homosexuals, 
who are they? But from this welter of theories, basic 
patterns have become clear. 

There are several premises to which most psychiatrists 
subscribe. These premises are widely important, are in- 
fluencing public and legal feeling today, and may be ex- 
pected to do so even more in the future. They are: 

1. Homosexuality, like heterosexuality, is a learned 
preference. Infants can be sexually interested in 
anyone. They are, in Freud's description, “poly- 
morphous perverse." Only later conditioning 
channels sex interest to particular objects. Psychi- 
atrists disagree as to the nature, course and values 
of the sexual learning process but they agree that 
infants are indiscriminatly sexual and adult sexual 
orientation is at least somewhat conditioned, 

The potential for homosexual behavior like 
that for heterosexual behavior is therefore uni- 
versal. Every human being carries the seeds of 
both orientations; in an adult life, both of them 
remain, developed, dormant, or repressed in 
varying degrees. 

2. The broad majority of homosexuals are- roughly 
as susceptible to a change of sexual object as the 
broad majority of heterosexuals. Generally, the 
sexual conditioning process is so well defined by 
the time one becomes adult, one's preferences 
might as well be congenital. 

3. The vast majority of psychiatrists are opposed to 
current legal and social discrimination against 
homosexuals. Even psychiatrists who credit homo- 
sexuals with mal-functioning, consider prevailing 
anti-homosexual laws and attitudes to be an- 
tiquated and unjust. 

Is that all there is, you may ask, to being homosexual" 
After the centuries and lurid descriptions, is homosex- 
uality merely one form of sex, one form of love, or both? 
Where has the “homosexual problem" gone? Can it be 
disposed of that neatly? 

The “problem” aa not gone anywhere. Its terms, 
however, like the proverbial shoe, have shifted feet. The 
“homosexual problem”, we suggest, does not consist of 
the fact that there are homosexuals, but rather of the fact 
that there are those opposed to them. 

It is their opposition and not homosexuals who have 
caused and are perpetuating the “problem”. The story of' 
opposition attacks, and of their motives is indeed vast and 
is filled with greater social consequences than any ques- 
tions you may ask about homosexuals themselves. 

Part 2 of The Homosexual Problem will appear in 
the September issue of Bucks County Life. 
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HERE is always the fellow who 
| maintains his поп conformity 
by attacking anything that ap- 
peals to the great mass of society. 
If. he stays home, he'll make room 
for the rest of us who realize that 
the life of the Fair is short and that 
our own is considerably brightened 
by the experience. 

The World's Fair is laid out on 
the pattern of the 1939 Fair. Per- 
haps that is why the large maple 
trees on the main mall, Fountains of 
the Fair, came as somewhat of a 
shock as we walked along. It’s 
simply that they've been there for a 
quarter of a century. 

Many of the buildings are beauti- 
ful and deserve permanence. The 
United States Pavilion is one of 
these and is a handsome example. 
Within its glittering facade, it offers 
a museum variety of exciting and 
interesting exhibits. The displays 
offer continual films, illustrations 
and examples of miracles of science 
— including an oscilloscope that 
picks up sounds made by such dis- 
parate objects as stars and snails. In 
another area of the pavilion, there 
is a practical application of Ameri- 
ca's role in international affairs, 
World news pours in the teletype; 
there is an operating model of the 
Mariner Spaceship — yet there is 
room for an exhibit of children's 
art from all countries. This lends a 
very human quality to it all. On the 
second floor is a theatre, and a film 
is shown bringing history to life, 
The film techniques include such 
goodies as lightning during the 
Franklin sequence, churning water 
as Fulton launches the steamboat. 
Being swept to the moon at this 
point is no novelty. And to top it 
all, the grandstands holding the 
audience move. 

There is also an exceptional 
library at the United States Pavilion, 
"The Challenge of Information", 
staffed by real librarians, not tech- 
nicians. Available are reference lists 
on every subject covered in the 
Pavilion, prepared on levels from 
elementary school to graduate re- 
search. In addition, the librarians use 
computers to provide listings of cur- 
rent periodical literature on almost 
any subject. If you take a small 
child, be sure to let him enjoy a 
story telling hour in a place of his 
own. The story-teller is a young 
woman with a friendly voice and a 
warm manner. When she talks about 
“teeny-weeny house”, it sounds 
credible enough to mothers at the 
back of the room in uncomfortably 
low chairs. We figured that your 


comfort in this place is diminished 
in inverse ratio to the age of your 
body, a subtle reminder that you 
don't really belong. 


The exquisite Pavilion of Spain 
is а pure triumph, arresting and 
elegant. It suggests the Alhambra, 
yet it is a contemporary building 
simultaneously. A gigantic sliding 
gate made of iron guards the ent- 
rance. There is an interior courtyard, 
one wall of which is faced with 
huge glazed ceramic tiles forming a 
mosaic picture. Priceless works of 
art, many of which have never be- 
fore left Spain, are on exhibit in the 
Museum. There are Goyas, El 
Grecos, Velasquez, and Zurburan. 
A gallery of contemporary art -in- 
cludes Picasso, Murillo, Dali, and 
Gris. Sacred art is also featured. All 
of this is arranged with flawless taste, 
and shouldn’t be missed. Upstairs is 
a detailed exhibit of Spain today, 
covering handicrafts, toys, couturier 
fashions, and books. During the day, 
in the courtyard, the changing pro- 
gram features dancing — from folk 
to flamenco. 

Although the International section 
of the Fair boasts many beautiful 
and interesting buildings, to which 
we cannot obiously devote space, 
we suggest the visitor try to visit the 
Pavilion of India. 

Not everything enduring is fun 
So we'll tell you about the Pavilion 
of Morocco. As soon as the visitor 
walks through the arch, he is assailed 
by the racket of craftsmen beating 
metal into decorative objects. A 
large loom quietly attests to the 
growth of what is sure to be a color- 
ful rug, as the weaver works without 
stopping. Leather is tooled in an- 
other corner. Altogether, it is a 
bazaar. Another part of the pavilion 
is a silk domed tent. What isn't 
covered with silk is covered with 
hand woven carpets — and that in- 
cludes everything in sight, except 
the brass hammered low tables. The 
Maitre D. is a pasha in pantaloons, 
and presides over the charcoal burn- 
ers and tea pot. He brews a sur- 
prising minted tea that is delicious, 
and serves a flaky delicate pastry 
that is filled with honey, nuts and 
calories. A show of authentic dances 
that is spirited and exotic is the main 
attraction late in the afternoon. The 
Morocco Pavilion makes an ex- 
tremely pleasant stop, and is inex- 
pensive. 

Within the transportation section 
of the Fair, there is a large variety 
of attractions. General Motors has 
one of the most eye-catching pavil- 


ions of the Fair. It frankly looks 
like а behemoth, not a building, but 
it does have a plastic sleigh ride into 
the future that has been executed 
with great skill. A trip to the moon 
starts the ride, taking the passengers 
past a scale model peopled by “lunar 
crawlers" and commuter space 
ships. Riding into an underwater 
scene is just as imaginative and re- 
freshing as water itself. The show 
finishes with cities of the future. The 
waiting line for the exhibit is 
generally quite long, but the lines are 
organized and move very quickly. 

On the other hand, the Travel and 
Transportation pavilion is an un- 
adulterated flop. 

Ford’s Magic Skyway hits the 
jackpot. People stand in line to ride 
new convertibles on a track past a 
prehistoric pageant that is a Disney 
living theater, including dinosaurs 
and cavemen. 

The Lake Amusement area falls 
flat on its unfunny, untalented waste- 
land. Aside from a good circus and 
trained porpoises, nothing seems 
worth the time, effort and money re- 
quired. 

Besides, all the good things are 
free. 

Getting about at the Fair is not 
a problem. Walking within an area 
is fine, but there is a fleet of 300 
vehicles for long distances. There are 
wide window buses that run clock- 
wise and counter clockwise around 
the periphery of the grounds. They 
make 35 stops, including each of the 
admission gates. The fare is 25c for 
the whole trip or just one stop. 
Caterpillar glide-a-ride vehicles go 
north and south or east and west — 
these are completely open on the 
sides, and the passenger steps on 
and sits down. They also cost 25c 
per ride. 

A service of real value is to be 
found at the 21 Greyhound infor- 
mation booths, where the fairgoer 
can get information about the ex- 
hibits, including congestion at the 
pavilions, unlisted special events of 
the day, or changes in programs. 
The attendants are multi-lingual, 
and extremely helpful. 

Although much of the Fair is 
free, fare is not. Slaking thirst is 
insidious and expensive. Many 
people are bringing lunches to save 
money and time. Restaurants are 
expensive, but there are many places 
in the international section where 
food is rather inexpensive, and rep- 
resentative of the countries. 

With a good map, and a little 
planning, the World’s Fair can be 
an exciting adventure. Don’t miss it! 
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“Gall Festival of 
Ireland and Britain” 


A few reservations 


still available . . . 


Deadline Extended 
to July 15 


Bucks County Life Tóur 

“Fall Festival of Ireland and Britain” 
65 West State Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone 348-8389 


GENES 


High Fashion Dress and Bridal Shop 


FOR THE BRIDE 
Exquisite new bridal and 
bridesmaids’ gowns .. . 
the ultimate in fashion. 
Complete bridal service. 
Evenings by 
appointment. 


ARRIVING DAILY 
FOR FALL 


Fine selection of knits 
by Thayer, Domani and 
Cabot Cocktail dress and 
dinner gowns carefully selec- 
ted by Miss Gene. 


Tues.-Sat. 10-5 — Eves. by Appt. 
360 S. Main St. Doylestown 
Ph. 348-9911 
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WEEKEND AT: 
WASHINGTON'S 
NEWEST! : 


1616 Rhode Island Avenue at Scott Circle 


Жк Just $7.00 per person рег 
day for an oversized room 
with dial control air-conditioning, 
TV, radio, a "Barette" and Break- 
fast. No charge for children under 
14 occupying same room with two 
adults. (Children's Breakfast, $1) 


FREE INDOOR 
PARKING 

IN THE HOTEL 
FREE USE OF 
SWIMMING POOL 


їп New York Call Circle 5.1770 
In Washington Call District 7-9550 


H. R. WEISSBERG HOTEL CORPORATION 


Froehlich 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC QUALITY 


photography . . . 
portraiture 
commercial 
advertising 

john h. rareshide 

new hope 862-2542 


Photographic 
Illustrator 


Studio 
444 North Old York Rd., Hatboro 
OS 5-1186 
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THEY HEARD NOISES 


Illus. By Tavis 


Dear Don, 


When you asked me to write a story on the 
party at Sky Island on May 30th, I thought I 
could not write another word about it. As you 
know, Ihave been writing about this party for 
six weeks. 

However, a few days ago, I woke up to find 
this manuscript in my typewriter. I have not 
editedit, But, since Mme, Hexie speaks so fa- 
miliarly about her acquaintances, I will iden- 
tify them. 

Manners is Manners Hammerstein of Sky 
Island, Upper Black Eddy. She is well-known 
for her invention of the Pie Dart, 

Alex is Alexander Imich, a Ph.D, in bio- 
chemistry, and a parapsychologist who also 
lives in Upper Black Eddy. 

Tavisis Tavis Teichman, a fine artist, who 
lives in Upper Black Eddy near Ringing Rocks. 

And lam Peggy. 

Istill do not know how Hexie ever found my 
felt pen to sign her story or remembered to 
put the top on to keep it from drying. 

Sincerely, 
Peggy (Lewis) 


HEY heard noises. Of course 
| they did. And they wondered 
what to do about them. 

I had been living there for quite 
some time, long before there was 
a tower on the house or gravel on 
the terrace. I knew the hills and the 
meadows, the treacherous road that 
winds beside the river., The road was 
certainly more appropriate for car- 
riages. 

When Manners bought the place, 
1 thought she might destroy what 
had been my home for so many 
years, or even do something dis- 
astrous to the approach. But she 
did not blacktop the corduroy road 
that curves beside the stream. It is 
as natural, beautiful and dangerous 
as it has always been. 


a note from HEXIE 


The name she chose for her 
realm—and mine—was Sky Island. 
For that matter that was what I 
had called it, ever since 1 took a 
first glance at the dizzying escarp- 
ment that fell to the Delaware River. 

I watched Manners as she worked 
around the place, and I took great 
pleasure as the house began to take 
on the appearance of a remote 
castle: set in a clearing, protected 
by woods. 

Naturally, I knew when she had 
guests, and I became interested in 
one particular. It was I who put the 
idea into their heads one evening 
when they were half-heartedly dis- 
cussing the noises. I had come down 
from my favorite haunt, the tower 
room on the third floor. It is still 
unfinished, and I can see it as I wish: 
Gothic, Empire, elaborate, austere. 

When I reached the first floor of 
the tower, I stood with my ear to 
the door for a moment, listening. 
Outside, David the Dalmatian knew 
I was there. I could feel his hackles 
rise and hear him whine. It always 
amused me that when I was down- 
stairs David would not come closer 
to the tower than twenty feet . 

"David's doing it again," said 
Manners. “Now do you believe me? 
I know he hears something that we 
can't." 

That was my cue. As I came into 
the room, David howled, a long, 
plaintive howl. My entrance was 
dramatic, and they glanced at each 
other uncomfortably. : 

As I approached Manners, 1 
began to suggest it. Tavis was think- 
ing about a painting she was work- 
ing on, and the strange sounds she 
heard around her house further up 
the river, near Ringing Rocks. But 
I managed to insinuate my idea. 

"Let's give a party," said Peggy 
rather abstractly, “апа invite every- 
one who has heard noises in Upper 
Black Eddy.” 

“Or who lives in a haunted 
house," added Manners. 

"Funny you should say that," said 
Tavis. “1 suddenly decided to do a 
series of paintings around ghosts, 
witches—the occult. I can almost 
see my first," she laughed, "in front 
of me." 

That was how it began. I had 
wanted a party, that sort of party, 


for a long time. Now I had to see 
that they began to plan it, carefully. 

Manners, Travis and Alex Imich 
planned the gathering. Alex liked the 
idea, for he had wanted to be able 
to question a group of people who 
had had psychic experiences. And 
Peggy was there because she was a 
good catalyst. 

When they met to decide about 
the date, I hovered about to see that 
nothing went wrong. For the spirit 
of the party, they knew it had to be 
scheduled at, or near, the full moon. 
They ultimately chose a Saturday 
when the Flower Moon was just be- 
ginning to wane. 

Making up the guest list was in- 
teresting. Of course Commander 
Manilla Barber had to be there be- 
cause she lived in a house in Smith- 
town that once belonged to James 
Marshall, well known for his part in 
the “Walking Purchase.” His wife, 
who was part Indian, had been mur- 
dered by a hostile Lenapi; and, for 
as long as I can remember, people 
have seen her presence on the Tow- 
path, wringing her hands and sob- 
bing. 

Another guest, Betty Leavell, lives 
in New Hope in a house that is said 
to be haunted by the ghost of the 
artist, Joseph Pickett. 

Then there were the others who 
had had inexplicable experiences. 
All their names had to be listed. Oh, 
it was a job making that list, and we 
all participated (I by nudging their 
memories). 

There was another guest I wanted 
there, and no one had thought of 
her seriously at first. I worked hard- 
est trying to convince Manners and 
Peggy to invite her. I know I must 
have come through quite clearly be- 
cause Tavis suddenly decided to 
paint her portrait without having 
seen more of her than a photograph. 


The day Sybil Leek appeared on 
the TV show, “To Tell the Truth," 
my wish became an idée fixe. Théy 
knew she was in this country. 

Sybil Leek is English. In Europe, 
they call her Queen of the witches. 
Even ten years ago, she could have 
been imprisoned for her beliefs; a 
few generations ago, she might have 
been burned at the stake. For her 
witchcraft is a way of life айа a 
religion which, after all, was the way 
it began before it was forced under- 
ground. According to her, there are 
approximately eighty other “pro- 
fessional” witches practicing in 
Great Britain today. 

Manners got through to Sybil 
once. Then Peggy, through a series 


Continued on P 28 


“Operator, | need to make 
339 emergency calls!” 


On Saturday, 340 people had had a fine time at the church 
dance. 

On Tuesday, one of them came down with spinal meningitis. 

The dance co-chairman explained to the telephone operator 
how important it was to warn the others to see their doctors 
right away. Other operators in the Levittown area were quickly 
enlisted and, working as a team with the co-chairman, soon 
reached all those who had attended the dance. Without the 
help of the operators ''we never would have succeeded," re- 
ported the co-chairman. 

Going out of their way to help is a tradition among telephone 
people. This true story is one small example. Whenever you 
pick up your phone, “The Spirit of Service" is there. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


arden Court 


P N URSING HOME 


у= МО СА$Е 
i ' | тоо 
DIFFICULT 
e Magnificent surroundings ө Blue Cross Approved 
@ Gracious personalized care © Physio and occupational 
© Recreational progrem fherapy programs 
© Private and semi-private rooms @ Latest hospital equipment 
© 24 hour reg'stered nursing care e Fireproof Bullding 


READILY AVAILABLE BY ALL 
MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION TEL.: 348-2980 


A New Concept In Hospital Patient Environment 


400 SOUTH MAIN STREET / DOYLESTOWN, PA 
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Industrial Buildings a 


Kerwin F. KELLY 


Modern Concrete Septic Tank Co. 
Ottsville, Pa. 847-5112 


Bill Scherer, 
Riegelsville, Pa. 


Wall, Floor Tile, Shades, Formica, etc. 
749.2124 


Herbert Н. Kressler—Meats 
670 E. Cherry Road, Quakertown 
536-4312 

Meats For Those Who Want 


aw 


Myers Foods, Inc. Plumsteadville, Pa. 
Packaged Frozen Foods, Meat Pies 
Meat Products 766-8832 


Top Quality 


Members of F.D.I.C. 


Bucks County Bank & Trust Co. 
Quakertown — Perkasie — Dublin 
536-3800 257-6501 249-3525 


Triangle Lumber Company 
Route 309 — Quakertown 
Building Supplies & Lumber & Millwork 
536-7660 


Samuel Y. Moyer 
Well Driller 
Dublin, Pa. 249-3523 


Winston W. Lindes, 321 E. Broad St. 
Broker, Real Estate, Public Act. 
Insurance 

Quakertown, Pa. 536-4061 
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Quality Variety Store 


The Hub Of 
The North Penn 
Country! 


Follow The Map To The Best Shopping - 
The Best Dollar Values In The County 
Don’t Overlook Upper Bucks For Living, Industry and Shopping + 


This advertisem-nt is sponsored by the 


SINES 5 & 10 
Box 414, Quakertown, Pa. E 
, Quakertown, Pa. 236-8 W. Broad St. 
536-8690 536-6102 


Upper Bucks Chamber Of Commerce 
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Beacon Loan Company 


K. and L. Company, 131 Front St. 


ityM ,106 E. d St. 
Quakertown Plaza Shopping Center нса ан ёз 536-5658 — Quakertown, Pa. 536-4072 
Quakertown, Pa. — 536-3135 Choice Fresh and Smoked Meats Dealers in coal, lumber, building 
Dignified Service materials, etc. 
C. K. Wenhold, 25 N. Hellertown Ave. 


Quakertown 536-4103 
Clean & Install Septic Tanks & 


Cesspools 
=] y ] 
\ N7 


Robert Е. Kline — Firestone Tires 
4th & W. Broad Sts. — Quakertown 
536-5828 

The Service Station That Cares 


BETHLEHEM 
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T. P. Kohl 
Building Contractor 
Dublin, Pa. 249-3513 


чи, 


WEST косюнц. TUP 


мм исин | 
STATE так 


^ POINT PLEASANT 


Witmer Portrait 
Photographer 

Rt. 309, Quakertown 
Phone 536-2923 
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SELLERSVILLE 
И, 
DUBLIN 
— E Jonel Flower Shoppe 


Flowers for all occasions 
Route 32, Upper Black Eddy 
982-5728 
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LANSDALE 


1 


Dale Wood 
Riegelsville, Pa. 749.2471 
Fuel Oil and Coal 


George Setman 

Bucks County Glass Museum 

and Country Store 

364 Milford Square Rd., Quakertown 
(At the Upper Bucks Airport) 


Faut Industrial Sound 
Innercommunication Service 
285 N. West End Blvd. 
Quakertown 536-6805 


Fred E. Schnizler — Real Estate 
805 W. End Blvd., Quakertown 
536-3850 
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PACHE. 
M 


Tents and Camp Trailers 
Fishing Tackle — Live Bait 


DAVE'S SPORTING 
GOODS 


Rt. 611—4 mi. N. of Doylestown 
Open Sun. ‘til 3 p.m. 766-8000 


Riding 
Instructions 
by 
appointment 


Horses 
Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW KING RACK TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 
BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 
Furlong, Pa. 


598-7459 


HEATHERDALE 
COLLIES 
Puppies 


Stud Service 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 


Member Keystone Collie Club. 
Collie Club of America and 
Tri State Collie Breeders’ Assoc. 


Beal Chebal 
Kennels 


Saint Bernard Puppies 
Park Ave. 
German 


AMERICAN 


CANCER 
SOCIETY 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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“Camelot”, possibly better than 
any other show that comes to mind, 
provides a classic example of the 
contribution to theater in general of 
arena staging. 

This show is reported to have cost 
$637,000 to mount on a New York 
stage. When it finally took to the 
road this past spring, published 
logistical reports stated a 12-car 
train was needed to carry the pro- 
duction's lavish sets, wardrobe, 
props and other paraphernalia. 

Yet, St. John Terrell was able to 
delight a large opening night au- 
dience at the Lambertville Music 
Circus with an effective production 
of the same show on a circular stage 
that can't measure more than 50 feet 
across. He did it with a two-step 
raised platform, a bundle of spears 
topped with red pennants and a 
handful of stage props. Also on hand 
were an excellent cast with good 
voices, splendid costuming, imagin- 
ative staging and clever lighting. 

After a shaky start, Bob Roman 
proved to be a most able and 
sympathetic King Arthur. Virginia 
Vestoff was delightful as Queen 
Guenevere and Jack Washburn en- 
gagingly handsome and dashing as 
Lancelot. All sang very well. Special 
mention must also be made of per- 
formances by Alice Beardsley as the 
mystical Morgan Le Fay in a most 
effectively staged "enchanted forest 
scene" and Daniel Keyes who pro- 
vided the high comedy spot of the 
evening in his introductory scene as 
King Pellinore. 

The only flaw in casting was in 
the role of Mordred. While Barry 
Robins performed with talent and 
vigor, the whole characterization 
was simply too young. On this sub- 
ject of age, we would have been hap- 
pier if Arthur would have put on a 
few years between acts. 


СИИИ 


BROADWAY: 


АДЕТИ 


IZ, 


мм 


by Ј. Henry 
and Jeanette Brown 


Another slight weakness in the 
show that wasn't sufficient to mar 
an enjoyable evening was the fact 
that we thought Director Louis Mac- 
Millan spent too much time in re- 
hearsal on the east side of the arena. 

It is regretable that Music Circus 
audiences are only being given one- 
week shots at "Stop the World", 
opening June 30, and “Music Man", 
July 7-12. We imagine this is a 
problem of packaging of shows but 
feel the local trade is capable of 
sustaining longer runs on produc- 
tions of this caliber. 

As presently set up, the Music 
Circus will present “My Fair Lady" 
for a one-month run starting August 
4 through to an early season closing 
on Aug. 30. 

Bucks County Playhouse 

Meanwhile, back in New Hope, 
Liza Minnelli added acting to the 
rather remarkable accomplishments 
of an 18-year-old performer. While 
"Time Out For Ginger" has a lot of 
trouble making the weight as light- 
weight theater, you simply couldn't 
fault Miss Minnelli's performance in 
what was billed as her first straight 
acting role. 

She did it in pretty good company, 
too. Chester Morris was just as good 
as you might have expected in his 
role of the father of three daughters, 
the youngest of whom (Miss Min- 
nelli) consternates the family circle 
by trying out for the high school 
football team — and making it. 
There were four other juveniles of 
varying theatrical experience in the 
show and Miss Minnelli clearly gave 
the best performance. 

If this show would have had more 
substance, we felt this young actress 
might have been good enough to ob- 
viate some of the between acts in- 
vidious comparison to her much 
publicized mother. 


Suddenly, for the second time 
this year, it was 1926 again at the 
Playhouse. Unlike the season opener 
in which the Twenties were asked to 
look gay and debonair, in “Broad- 
way” they were asked to roar. While 
both shows were vintage ones, the 
desired impression carried in the 
first; whereas, in the second the 
period seemed merely archaic. 

We were taken backstage (in 
Clarke Dunham's best set of the sea- 
son for our money, incidentally) at 
this speakeasy around 49th and 
Broadway, see. The boss here con- 
trols the booze downtown and wants 
to muscle in to the north, y'unner- 
stand. 


In the middle of all the action 
there's this hoofer with little talent 
and a big head (Merv Griffin). He's 
sweet on this nice little doll in the 
chorus with the old mother in 
Trenton. So’s Downtown, but the 
litlle doll's virtue triumphs. 

The last mentioned elements are 
the only ones that made the show 
come off at all thanks to Griffin's 
convincingly square performance as 
the hero, the befuddled innocence 
of Jackie Bertell as the doll and the 
whacky antics of her chorus mates. 
William Cain, no George Raft as 
the downtown character, did a nice 
job of choreography. Director 
Francis Ballard made the most of 
this opportunity to keep the show 
alive aided by occasional on-stage 
changes of the wild costuming pro- 
vided by Giulvina. 

Cele McLaughlin and Lloyd Hub- 
bard contributed character roles 
that also helped salvage the evening. 


The Playhouse celebrates-its 25th 
anniversary officially with its June 
29 to July 11 show. The show is 
fitting in that it is a kind of a local 


TOWN & COUNTRY PLAYERS 
R. 263 West of Buckingham 


present 


THE BEST MAN 
July 10, 11, 17, 18 


SUMMER AND SMOKE 
August 21, 22, 28, 29 


Curtain 8:30 
Tickets $1.50 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


writers anniversary card to Play- 
house Producer Mike Ellis. “A 
Frenzy of Peace and Quiet" is a 
comedy about the perils of summer 
theater written by John D. Hess of 
New Hope. It was first produced 
at the Playhouse in 1958 and has 
been extensively rewritten for its 
anniversary performance. Shelly 
Berman will star and it might just 
be good fun. 


We are anxiously awaiting on the 
Playhouse stage James Whitmore in 
“A Thousand Clowns”. This is an 
actor whose work you have to 
respect. Following will be a new 
mystery; Johnny Ray of “Little 
White Cloud” fame in “Bus Stop” 
and a new comedy. 


THE LITTLE THEATER SCENE 


Langhorne Players underestimat- 
ed the power of a winner and an- 
nounced a production of “Mary, 
Mary” for mid-June. As they tell it, 
they were sure this four-year-old 
smash would be out of New York, 
on the road and readily available 
by the time they were set to put it 
on. “Mary” stayed remarkably 
healthy, however, and amateur 
rights still aren't available. 

So it shouldn’t be a total loss, the 
Langhorne group substituted the 
very talented Fishers, Charles and 
Mary, in “Holiday for Lovers” in 
their June spot. Their next show is 
“Under the Yum Yum Tree” in 
August. 

With things going the way they 
are in the Republican party, Doyles- 
town’s Town & Country Players 
look smarter and smarter with their 
scheduling of “The Best Man” on 
the weekends straddling the GOP 
convention, They follow with “Sum- 
mer and Smoke” in late August. 

We commend Dutch Country 
Players choice of “She Stoops to 
Conquer” for their mid-summer 
offering, opening on July 10. It is on 
regretably rare occasions that local 
audiences get to see such classics 
as this Oliver Goldsmith forerunner 
of modern comedy. It seems the 
professionals won't touch them be- 
cause of the probably well-founded 
fear of commercial disaster and the 
amateurs don't do them because 
they prefer to do the things the pro- 
fessionals find successful. Dutch 
Country is performing a real service 
to area theater buffs with their 
scheduling of the show and we hope 
their experience with it will en- 
courage them'to tackle more of the 
same. 

Enjoy at the theater of your 
choice this weekend. 


The Chalet 


at 


IPER 
Була 


e Sandwiches 
e Cocktails 
e Dancing 


Every Friday and Saturday 


Rt. 611 Pipersville, Pa. 


The New Delaware 
Book Shop 


‘Tm Aew DELAWARE BOORSNOP 
49% Ferry fe, MEW HOPE, РА. Омане 12442 


49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., Pa. 
PHONE WO 8-2131 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 
George S. Hobensack, Jr. 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
826-2406 


PERFECT PRESCRIPTION 
R For Life In Bucks County — 
A Subscription to 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 


July/August 1964 BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 25 


BRINKER'S 
MONTHLY BUDGET PLAN" 


Lots of thrifty people buy their Atlantic Heating 


Oil on our eas; et plan. And for good rea ' 

son. You بط‎ ide with budget-break АТАН! Í Jc 
ing bills during those really cold months because 
your low monthly payments are spread through- Т MET [ITI 
out the year. Call today and find out all (һе ss 
advantages of Atlantic Heating Oil 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 


Formerly Gwinner's Atlantic Service 


445 N. West Street Doylestown, Pa 


Ph. 348-2668 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Exclusively Saab 


SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1963 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People's 
Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make 

friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


LIBERTY BEIL 


Continued from P 11 


of Germantown combined to com- 
pletely obscure the historic details. 
Even Hiltzheimer, with his passion 
for accuracy and detail as evidenced 
in his voluminous diary, passes over 
the whole event with only two brief 
comments. On August 3, 1777, he 
records, “Joseph Thornburg, Wagon 
Master General, spent part of the af- 
ternoon at my house". They certain- 
ly weren't playing whist in those 
perilous times! On September 19th, 
1777 another entry says "load of 
private goods to Peter Trexler's in 
North Hampton County (near 
Allentown ).” The chances are plans 
were set for the removal of stores, 
bells etc. and Hilzheimer simply in- 
cluded a wagon load of his own on 
the train. 

Pennsylvania Achieves 1777 — 
Circular of Council to Justices 1777. 
Ed. Note (This appeal was sent to 
Justices throughout the State.) 

“In Council, 
Philadelphia September 4, 1777 
Gentlemen: 

A number of Waggons are wanted 
to remove the ammunition and stores 
from this city. You are therefore to 
send down Waggons, with 4 horses 
each, as soon as possible, to be sub- 
ject to the orders of the Council and 
to rendevous at Mr. Jacob Hilz- 
heimer’s in Seventh Street.” 

Not absolute proof, but certainly 
indicative that the bells were freight- 
ed to Hilzheimer’s secreted there and 
then included in the massive move- 
ment of army stores and supplies on 
this most confusing journey. 

If there is doubt in the minds of 
historians as to the point of origin 
and very few authorities agree, there 
is also much doubt and confusion 
on the route or routes taken by the 
train. For example Quakertown or 
Richland as it was called in 1777, 
lies directly across the wagon route 
up the old Bethelehem Pike (309) 
yet many authorities, including the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
claim that the bell never went any- 
where near Quakertown. However 
a tradition of two hundred years, 
handed down from generation to 
generation of Quakertownians, in- 
dicates that the Bell did stay here 
over night, that it was hidden be- 
hind the Green Inn, and there is a 
building called “Liberty Hall” today 
in Quakertown named for this event. 
The original “Liberty Hall” has 
long since disappeared but the 
name and the tradition remain and 
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DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


"on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 
242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Save By Mail 
Latest Dividend 4% 


LANGHORNE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC 


126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 
A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


barton frasier sauls 
KITCHEN DESIGNER 
representing: 


PIERSON & SON — KITCHENS 


Stenton Ave at Durham St., 
Phila., Pa. #19150 
“visit one of 
Philo's finest 

rooms” 


AD 3-3506 CH 7-8816 


the people here feel that this spot 
and building were so named by the 
patriots among the many Tories be- 
cause the presence of the Bell was 
fact not fancy! Also, Quakertown 
is not the crossroads on the Bethle- 
hem Road it was 200 years ago. 
The center of the town has shifted 
over the years from the cross roads 
at the Red Lion and now extends 
some two miles away from the 
original pike. 

On May 24, 1962, the Boys Club 
of Allentown, in Commemoration of 
the Allentown Bicentennial held a 
Liberty Bell Pilgrimage and created 
an authentic (as possible) retreat of 
the State House Bell. They started 
in horse-drawn wagons from 
Quakertown . (Quakertown was 
selected as the starting place instead 
of the original Philadelphia, because 
of time.) They covered the old ori- 
ginal route of the Bell, ending up in 
Northampton Town (Allentown) 
with the ritual concealment there 
under the floor of the old Zion's 
church. The routes may have been 
split at several points for safety's 
sake, in fact probably were, but the 
routes converge at Quakertown 
where the bell was seen. 

Upper Bucks has much history 
passed down traditionally and 
Quakertown people feel that the Red 
Lion Hotel and "Liberty Hall" figure 
just as much in the history of Penn- 
sylvania as do other historic and 
traditional spots. We quote George 
Setman of Quakertown on this sub- 
ject. "We in upper Bucks call on the 
Bucks County Historical Commis- 
sion to record and mark these spots 
most sacred to the story of our 
Liberty Bell or as Dr. Stoudt states 
in his book. ‘Naught but tradition 
remains.' Perhaps it is impossible to 
determine with absolute certainty 
“who hawled the Liberty Bell" but 
we know it passed through Bucks 
County and we know Liberty Hall 
was so named by residents of 
Quakertown over a hundred years 
ago — so the place in Bucks County 
as well as in Allentown may well be 
regarded as hallowed ground!” 

We have answered some of the 
puzzling questions to the best of our 
knowledge but because we sincerely 
hope that this article may bring forth 
more facts that may help authenti- 
cate the hearsay and fill in the blank 
spots in those dramatic few days, we 
hope you will contact Bucks County 
Life with any information you have 
and that we may have your help in 
establishing Quakertown’s claim to 
an established spot in the Liberty 
Bell Legend. 


A picturesque estate, minutes from Hatboro & Willow Grove 
A HISTORICAL LANDMARK— acres, spring fed pond, beautiful grounds compliment 
the completely resiored pointed stone house, fireplaces, open beams, chair rails, brick 
walls, boxwood lined terraces, so that all the rooms have individuality & charm with 
modern conveniences. Carriage house, nów a 3 car garage. Stone springhouse. Listed at 
$38,900. 


WEST STATE AND COURT STREETS 
DOYLESTOWN © PENNSYLVANIA 


PHONE: 348-3508 (Area Code 215) 


DART GT the 5-passenger fun car for the family man who never quite got 
sports cars out of his system. Bucket seats up front, all-vinyl upholstery, 
padded dash, the works. Low center of gravity and torsion bars up front 
give you tight-to-the-road tracking. 


1. M. Jarrett & Son, Inc. 


S ет; 


OVER 17 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE Established S 
ANY PLACE 
Specializing in 

PRIVATE POOLS 
Ph. 348-3756 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


401 W. Butler Ave. (Rt. 202) New Britain 


Old York Road, Hatboro 
OS 2-4100 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


1907 


Earle Sinkler & Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 
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PERFECT SMALL ESTATE 

In beautiful rolling countryside. a lovely 
small estate offering the best in country 
living. 35 acres with over 2900 feet front- 
age on macadam roads. The pointed field- 
stone farmhouse is set amid mature trees, 
flower gardens, smooth lawns and has 
been thoroughly restored. Living room, 
17 x 27, two open fireplaces, hand-carved 
mantels, dining room, fully equipped 
modern kitchen, solarium, 3 bedrooms, 2 
baths. Quaint stone bake house with huge 
fireplace. Magnificent fieldstone barn, 
stabling and garage areas. Farm pond 
stocked with bass. The complete country 
place in immaculate condition throughout. 
Just on the market at $48,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 348-3558 


9 Convenient Offices To Serve You 


Title Abstract Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Representing Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
HARKER C. IDELL, Vice President 
BUCKS COUNTY OFFICES 
131 S. Bellevue Ave. 853 Street Road 


Langhorne, Pa. Southampton, Pa. 
SK 7-4991 EL 7-7400 


EARN MORE OA 
on your SAVINGS сотон 
ASSETS OVER $99,000,000.00 • OUR 99TH YEAR Sed үе 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Ра... . 3 Other Phila. Offices 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Trevose, Pa. Morrisville, Pa. 


EL 7-6700 9 CY 5-4121 


у» 
LIBERAL DIVIDENDS MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
"Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 


а eoe Xon taa 


. . LÀ 
art, design, graphic arts services 
in the creation of effective sales messages! 
Our wide range of experience covers virtually every field. Call us today . . . 


RAY REISNER 773 morning glory avenue | holland | pennsylvania | EL 7-9522 
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NOISES 


Continued from Р 21 


of phone calls to the publisher of 
Sybil’s recent book, A Shop in the 
High Street, and to the Hotel Albert 
in New York, whete she was stay- 
ing, invited her to the party. 

The Saturday finally arrived, and 
1 took a swift, daylight whirl to join 
Peggy awaiting Sybil's arrival in 
Lambertville. I knew Sybil would be 
two hours late and I wanted to be 
around. When Sybil finally arrived 
with a friend, Peggy was in the 
house. Weren't you relieved when 
you caught a glimpse of her purple 
stockings, through the window? 

From then on everything seemed 
to speed up. Several times | diverted 
Peggy from beginning a discussion 
on witchcraft. There wasn't time. 

On the drive to Sky Island, Sybil 
shared or sensed the intensity of my 
feelings. She said this place remind- 
ed her of the New Forest, her home, 
which is what people always say 
when a new place makes a strong 
impression on them. Or else they 
say that they feel as if they had been 
there before. 

The evening was cool, cooler than 
we had hoped for. This, of course, 
meant that we could not use the 
terrace which was, by 8 o'clock, il- 
luminated by torches. However, the 
weather did not discharge the guests 
who seemed to travel up the hill in 
caravans. 

Soon they swarmed over the first 
floor. The tinkle of glasses began at 
the terrace bar, where Johann 
Rheimer, of Foothills, officiated, and 
continued through the rooms, now a 
gallery for Tavis' paintings. The por- 
trait of Sybil Leek- gleamed as 
though parts had been seared into 
the canvas with a brush of flame. 
The portrait of Manners as Hexie 
was a truly beautiful likeness — of 
Manners. My hair may be maho- 
gany, yes, my eyes, sea green or 
gold, and they color with my mood; 
but I am Hexie. 

Tavis was quite calm. She seemed 
to enjoy hearing the comments 
people always make about paintings. 
Alex was still calmer. In an organ- 
ized way, he gathered several people 
around a huge oval table and listen- 
ed to their uncanny experiences. My 
hostess, Manners (I like to think of 
myself as an eternal house guest), 
made an extraordinary appearance. 
She wore an emerald kimono over 
matching slacks. Her copper hair 
was piled high on her head. Her 
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WOODS-VIEW 
Magnificent Bucks County view from 
heavily wooded 2 acre parcel. Brick 
rancher with stone front contains living 
room with stone fireplace, dining room 
with marble floor, modern kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Full basement. Hot water 
oil heat. 2 car garage with electric doors. 
Large stone terrace. $32,500. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? УУ The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to Suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas" on the site of your choice? 


A. C. Elfman © Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


60 NORTH MAI 
DOYLESTOWN, PE 
PHONE 348- 
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REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Po. Elmwood 7-3543 
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eyes, as brilliant as mine, matched 
the green of her robe. She seemed 
to have Stepped from an exotic tap- 
estry of another era. 

There were many surprise en- 
counters among the guests. Jim 
Phillips, the painter who had been 
teaching and working in Italy, and 
Jean Garrigue, a twentieth century 
poet of some note, simultaneously 
cried, "Why I met you in Yaddo!" 
Josephine Herbst, a novelist who, 
for years, has lived in Erwinna, was 
engrossed іп conversation with 
David Kendig, a young history pro- 
fessor who had made the trip with 
Sybil Leek. 

For a moment 1 watched Peggy 
who always seemed to be surround- 
ed in the middle of some room. 
Several people had asked her when 
something would happen. I’m sure 
they must have been reporters. I 
could hear her thinking, “Oh, for a 
planchette for them to play with. 
Why didn’t I bring the Ouija Board 
I got from Foster’s? What if I made 
millions of non-pareils fall from 
the tower into huge mounds?” 
Didn’t they know that nothing could 
happen in this aura of festivity, that 
chorus of clinking? Why didn’t they 
simply question the people who were 
there to be questioned and make 
appointments to be part of a more 
intimate gathering? 

Sybil Leek held court in the huge 
living room. She had certainly been 
answering questions for hours. Now 
she was being taped by Doris Blau. 
Next to her sat Nancy Paulovic. 
Later I watched Eliot and Peggy 
Atkinson in their brilliant red jack- 
ets. Peggy had grown up in Holland, 
where ghosts were taken for granted. 

Commander Manilla Barber, dres- 
sed in lace stockings and a straw 
cornucopia of a hat became a center 
of attraction. 

The party was a success. Those 
who came to find something sensa- 
tional, or to experience what they 
believed to be impossible, naturally 
could not. Only the perceptive can 
discern what has always been 
present — but undiscovered. As for 
me. I ascended the steps to the tower 
in a state of elation; for I had met 
another kindred spirit. 

This machine is becoming very 
difficult to work. I had much more to 
say to you, much more. Since I help- 
ed you out, I know you will want to 
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ое You'll catch your breath Ez 
as you drive toward this 
charmingly remodeled old 
plank house. Beside the 
clear sheen of the Del- 
aware Canal . . . against 
a background of the river 
valley cliffs, this 3-acre 
estate is beautiful. Entire 
property, including 3.bed- 
room house and 2-car 
garage, is in perfect con- 
dition. Offered at $33,000 f 


ELIZABETH JAMES 
Country Real Estate 
179 N. Main St. 
New Hope, Pa. 
862-2993 


862-2430 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complele Insurance Protection" 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


FAMOUS BUCKS CO. VACATION SPOT 
Serene, comfortoble ond modern. Accommo- 
dates 50 for healthful, restful, leisurely fun 
with swimming and tennis. ‘Near summer 
theaters, art shows, Trenton trains — 
for brochure. 


D. McV. Baxter 


348-3190 Realtor 
95 Broad Street, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa 
536-5404 


Burners _ 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
Diamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 
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Leisurely country living just minutes from train. Custom built all masonry ranch on 2 


spacious acres. Flagstone foyer,living room with fireplace, dining area, modern kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, 2 tile baths, attached 2 car garage, patio, sun deck. Exceptional at $25,900. 
EASY TERMS MANY OTHERS 


J. BARNESS & SON 


WARRINGTON, PA. 8 miles north of Willow Grove DI 3-0700 


BUCKS COUNTY... 

"TIS WONDERFUL 
Your life becomes richer when you live 
in historic Bucks County. Enjoy living at 
its finest this Spring by buying this cus- 
tom built air conditioned expanded 
Rancher nestled in the center of five pro- 
tective acres. Open beams, pegged oak 
floors, some paneling, eight spacious 
rooms, two baths, patio, laundry, two 
car garage, full basement, beautiful lawns, | 
mature shrubbery, filtered, heated swim- Ж 
ming pool, screened pavilion. The most 
majestic long distance panoramic view 
in the Country. Drastic reduction for quick 
sacrifice sale. Now only $49,500. 
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REALTOR 


Route +202, New Britain, Pa. 
Phone: 348-8606 


100 ACRES 
Operating Dairy Farm in beautiful Bed- 
minster Township — Handsome, center 
hall, four bedroom  fieldstone . manor 
house—Flagstone patio; small swimming 
pool; 4 bedroom tenant house; greenhouse; 
2 car gar. Swiss type Dairy Barn (25 
Jamesway Stanchions); other outbldgs.— 
100 rolling acres—$80,000. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. ааа» 


Office: 348-3514 ог 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


Country Estate— Beautiful stone & frame 
home*in immaculate condition just 15 
min. from Doylestown. Ist fl. has liv. rm. 
with F/P, din. rm., den, mod. kit. with 
din. area & pdr. rm. 2nd fl. 4 bedrms. & 
bath. Insulated attic, full basement. Fil- 
tered swimming pool. Several out-bldgs. 
incl. 3 car gar, 3 stall horse stable & 
kennel. 16/2 beautiful acres with woods 
&a " spring fed lake plus excellent 
road frontage. Just reduced to $39,500. PR 
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CLEMENT M. RIGHTER, INC. 
10 N. State St. Newtown, Pa. WO 8-2051 
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Feasterville 


Buck Hotel— Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderately 
priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireoloce flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fellow House — Олігу bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice creom. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks : 


The Yardley I"n—-This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and din- 
ner under the caoable management of 
Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rore set- 
ting. For reservations call HYatt 3-3800. 


Golden Horse Imn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the House’ 
—prime ribs of beef from the unique beef 
cart carved at your table. Entertainment 
in the cocktail lounge. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washington 
Crossing. Dine in formal dining rooms or 
in original kitchen of this historic inn. 
Facilities for bridge parties in small pri- 
vate rooms. Recommended food and bar. 


Newtown 


Goodnoe Farm delicious luncheons, din- 
ners. Specialize in their own “Toll Gate" 
ice cream in a great variety of flavors. 
At the intersection of Rt. 413 and 532. 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Dinners and Luncheon 
Buffet — Wednesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Closed Monday. 


Temperance House—State Street, New- 
town. This historic Inn, established 1772, 
serves fine home cooked food, family style 
in charming surroundings. Luncheons & 
Dinners — Breakfast from 6:45 AM, Sun- 
days from 9 AM—Closed Mondays. 
WOrth 8-3341. 


£ a 
» EMEMBER — The value of time. 
The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 
The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 
The improvement of talent. 
The joy of originating. 


FOR INFORMATION CALL TURNER 7-2767 
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Before driving this weekend 
check the most important 
part of your car. 


ROAD-TESTED? 


WIDE OPEN? (Experienced enough 
(Because they're to cope with holiday 
well-rested.) traffic conditions.) 
DU III IN THE RIGHT PLACE? 
b (Full of consideration = 
FLUIDS? | for the “other driver.'") 
(If alcoholic— 
don't drive.) TRUSTWORTHY? 
(To hold your life and 
the lives of others.) 
PRESSURE? 


(Light on the gas, 
fast on the brake.) 


After the human element passes the test, make sure the rest of your car checks out s 
mechanically. Then, to insure a safe trip (both ways), follow the "Stay-Alive Five'': 2 
1. Allow plenty of time for your trip; 2. Adjust your speed to traffic, road and weather 

conditions; 3. Never drink before driving; 4. Obey traffic signs and laws; 5. Stay alert S 
for the mistakes of others. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


William W. Scranton Theodore B. Smith, Jr. Harry H. Brainerd 
Governor Secretary of Revenue Commissioner of Traffic Safety 
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